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THR NEWLY-BRROTED) 
EAST END OF THE GUILDHALL 
OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 


On the 14th of December, 1837, the Com- 
mittee of City Lands, in a report, recom- 
mended that the east end of the Guildhall* 
should be made to correspond with the west 
end, as regards the architecture thereof, by 
forming Gothic panelling, at an expense of 
230/.; and in a second report, 15th of March, 
1838, the said committee aid, “ The clerk of 
the City Works having since reported that 
the three statues, formerly in front of the 
chapel in Guildhall-yard, were in possession 
of the Corporation; and might, in his opi- 
nion, be put intoa state of repair at an ex- 
nse of 602, and be introduced at the east 
end of the Hall, in niches ;” and om the 
Te 3 on to say, that a proposal havin 
we woke “ by Messrs. Robson and Estal 
for the execution of the said works, amounting 
to 452/. 6s. exclusive of the expense of the 
restoration of the said figures; the committee 
was of opinion that the introduction of the 
said statues would add much to the effect 
and general character of the building; and 
recommended therefore that they should be 
authorized to execute the said works, and 
to draw on the chamber for payment of the 
expense thereof.” This last recommendation 
was confirmed 30th of March following ; 
when the works proceeded; and they were 
finished by the end of the following month 
of October, from the drawings, and under the 
direction of Mr. Montague,f the City arch- 
itect, and of his highly-tulented son. They 
are erected on the hustings} at the east end of 
the Guildhall, consisting of four arched com- 
ments of graceful proportions, with project- 
ing tich-pointed cornice. The splendid statue 
of Queen Elizabeth is placed in the centre 
niche, with Charles I. on the south side, 
and Edward VI. on the north: the whole 
forming a very appropriate and imposing ter- 
instine to that end of the Hall . sieniiog 
the highest credit on the talents of the artists, 
and also on the improving taste of the citizens 
of London. 


© The Memoires d@ Angleterre, 1693, in speaking 
t 


of the Guildhall, makes the following curious rema: 
—* Ll est & croire que la grand salé étuit autrefois 
dorée, puisque le mot de Guild, ou Gild-Hall, signifie 
wae ie is to the urbanity and Kiminess of this 

¢ It is to the ur a ness gen- 
tleman, by the liberal use of: his drawings, and 
pendecing every facility to our artist, that we have 
been enabled to preseut our rs with the accum- 
panying eugraving. 

~ Der ved from hus (a house,’ and thing (causa,) 
f.e. a house where causes are tried: it is a platiorm 
of timber raised on the fleur of the hall; aud was 
formerly the supreme court of judicature within the 
city of Loudon—a very ancieut court of record.(a@) It 
was separated from the interior by a screeu with an 
arch in tlie centre; which screen was removed about 
the time of George I. There is au engraving of it 


extant. 
(a) Privilegia Londini ; 3rd etit., p. 35. 
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In the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. ix. 
N. 8. p. 652, it says. “‘ These statues, which 
are made to travel from the Exchange to 
the Guildhall Chapel, were Edward VI. 
Charles I.§ and the Queen of the latter ; al- 
though it was generally styled Queen Eliza- 
beth, to whose portrait it bore not the least 
resemblance ;’’ &c. 

We cannot surmise what grounds the wri- 
ter had for muking such assertions. The 
statue is not that of the Queen of Charles I. ; 
it having the crown on the head, the globe 
in the left hand, and evidently has had the 
sceptre in the right, could not have been 
for any other than a crowned head; and it 
is well known, that Henrietta Maria was 
never cr d, on t of her religion. 
It would Le a waste of time to dilate on this 
point; but nevertheless it may be as well to 
give the two following authorities in corro- 
boration of the fact. 

In a letter from Mr. Mead to Sir Martin 
Stuteville, announcing the king’s coronation, 
(MS. Harl. 389,) it says :— 

“ The coronation of the King was on Thursday AC 

ssengers from Loudon tell us,) but private. The 

ing went to Westminster chureh by water. The 
Queen was uot crowned, but stood at a window in 
the meantime, looking on; and her ladies frisking 
and dancing in the room. God grant his Majestic a 
happy reign. 

“ Christ Col. 

“ Feb, 4th, 1626." 3 

And in another letter from Mr. S. D’Ewes 
to Sir Martin Stuteville, (MS. Harl. 383,) it 
says :— 

“The Queen was neither crowned, nor at the 
church, yet saw ther going. 

“ Middle Temple, 

“ Feb. 4, 1625-6.” 


And again :—we know of no statue of a 
Queen Consort of England: they are not 
entitled to it Henrietta Maria was never 
Queen of England, she was merely the 
Queen of Charles King of England. Queen, 
signifies a wife; but by way of excellence, 
the wife of the King; and in the laws of 
England is, either she who holds the crown 
of this realm by right of blood, or who is 
married to ig twa the a of which is 

mt, and the last Queen 
Consort. She who holdeth by blood is, in 
construction of law, the same with the King, 
and hath the like legal power in all respects ; 
but a Queen Consort is inferior to the King, 
and his subject. rog. 10. 3 Inst. 
7. 1 Mar. Parl. 2. 5 

Speaking of the inferiority of a Queen 
Consort, William, of Malmesbury, says :— 
“Non enim West Saxones reginam, vel 
juxta regem sedere, vel Regine appellatione 
iosigniri patiuntar, (for the West ns do 
not permit the Queen to sit near the King, 


§ The statue of Charles I., having his foot symbe 
lically on a scorpion; we may cunclude it was not 
erected until after the. restoration of his sou, the 
second Charles. It was seulptured by W. Stone. 











he King, 
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er be honoured with the appellation of 


Queen); 


and was familiar with King lured, 


whom he had this relation : 


(For the Mirror.) 


Asserius Menevensis, who lived On Death! how oft thy cruel shaft doth rend, 
from And part asunder many a loving friend! 
* Gens occi- 


But none on whom thy hand has fall’ before 
Was half so dear to me, so rich a stove 


dentalium Sazvonum (saith he) Reginam As this sweet child, who in the bloom of youth 


justa regem sedere non patitur ; 


mitti. (T 


nec etiam And health, has perished! Now like sad Ruth, 
reginam ~ 53 sed regis conjugem per- 

e West Saxons, says he, do no 
suffer the Queen to sit near the King; nor ‘Tis but a mock 


In vaio I would repel the risiug tear, 
In vain I check the sigh, and strive to smile,— 
, & treach’rous wile ; 


even to be called Queen ; but allow her the lage Soy i moet Tae Declyr~ aggag 
name of the King’s wife.)—Hence, the rea-  §0 ardent an affection; for I look’d on him 
sons why a Queen Consort is not entitled to As some fond mother on her child, *Twas sin 


a public national statue, she not being a sove- 


reign. 
And again: 


Is it probable, that the Citi- 


To idolize him thus, to plan long years 
Aud schemes of happiness ; having uo fears 
That death might intervene. Alas! 1 woke 


zens of London would place a statue of Where are those spirits flown—so buoyant, light, 


a bigoted mischievous Roman Catholic, like bd 
Henrietta Maria, in front of a Protestant The sound of music's strings are silent long ; 
place of worship? The idea is preposter- The world that erst seem'd 1 


ous, 


» with a 


With al 


Which once were mine, 
here is the merry laugh, the sprightly song ? 


ike a fairy-land, 


Besides, in an account of Guildhall Bright with imaginary dreams, and hand in hand, 

Chapel, published by Nichols and Son, in 

sping of the statues, it says, “ Queen 
lizabe' 


With flow’ry pleasures, now appears to me 
A region dark with woe, and sad reality. 
I dreamt not once of care, now o’er this breast 


7 hoenix under her; The waves of trouble ruil: sorrow’s my guest ; 
which evidently alludes to the resuscitation, 


in her —_ of the Protestant religion. 
these facts before us, together with 


All things that formerly look’d bright and fair 
m tinted with the nightshade of despair. 
Oft I think on that gentle boy, and weep, 


esp i To know no be geen baa can wake from sleep, 
the striking resemblance which the statue of So solemn and pro 


Elizabeth bears to all the accredited por- 
traits of that sovereign, by Nicholas Hilliard, 


Oliver, and other authorised* 


sculpture it is. 


SONG. 


BRING ME A BOUQUET OF ROSES! 


BY ANDREW PARK, 
Author of “ The Su 
ts Wo ?” &e. &e. 
Batne me a bouquet of roses !— 
Let them be both fresh and gay :— 
Flowers which breathing love discloses 
To wy dear one far away ! 
Let them be the Sharon’s¢ blossom,— 
Fragrant as at dewy morn; 
For the one who owns this bosom, 
‘Must have those which bear no thorn! 
He was kind when he was near me, 
Even in absense still the same ; 
Plant a tendril—let it rear me 
Buds as cherished as his name ! 
That when these sweet flowers are spreading, 
In their blossoms I may kuow 
Each new thought his heart o’erlading, 
Whether it be joy or woe ! 
Gentle flowers! ye charm, ye please me ! 
Why were such foud love-tiuts given ? 
Surely ye were born to ease me, 
Cherished as I am, by heaven! 
This bouquet shall charm my dear one ; 
*Tis as aweet us love can be |— 
He who breathes a kind siucere one, 
As the fragrant soul in thee! 


ainters, it Methinks I hear a voice say P 
places the statue beyond the shadow of a Thou murmur'r! bow th 


doubt to be that of Queen Elizabeth—and of : 
no other person; and a splendid piece of aie dhekeee 1 Nace 9 


stitions of Scotland,” —"“ What 
man ?° . 


und ; while round me spread 
I hear low whispers, voices of the dead !— 
But this is sinful—there is One can calm, 
Can heal the broken spirit, give a balm : 

i eace—be still ! 
yeelt unto his will, 


For Gop in wisdom now hath taken away, 


ys 


few short years and thou shalt pierce the gloom, 


And meet in brighter worlds beyond the tomb. 
Westminster. M. 





TO LOUISA. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Oa! think not Love was born, sweet maid, 
Without his eyes, as Poets say— 
Altho’ he sometimes wears a shade 
To guard them from the blaze of day. 
But wheo the sun withdraws his beams, | 
That shade the little urchin raises, 
And hovering o’er her, in her dreams 
On beauty he enamoured gazes, 
To J— in solitude and night, 
When stars shine out and thought is free, 
ize fancy’s winys and take my flight 
To dweil with happiness and thee ! 
Then tho’ I seem to pass unmoved, 
Thy charms, when others own their spell, 
How dearly thou art prized aud loved, 
This throbbing heart alone can tell. 
But not midst heartless crowds shalt thou, 
Where hundreds bend, thy slaves before thee, 
Hear me record my ardent vow, 
To prove how truly I adore thee.’ 
No—but the moon—thy counterpart, 
As pure, as peerless, and as lovely, 
Can witness for my constant heart, 
It beats for Thee and for thee only. P. 





Nought can me comfort, nought can soothe or cheer. 


From that brief dream, to feel more keen the stroke, 


shedding around delight ? 


THE VIPER AND THE LEECH. 
Tas viper to the leech observed one day, : 
“ Both of us sting—and yet, I know not why, 
You are a favourite and a friend, they say, 
While me they strive to kill, or from me fly."’;, 
“ True, we both sting,’ the little leech replies’: 
“ But mine gives life unto the sick; aud yours 
Death, even to the healthiest man ensures.” 


© It is well known Elizabeth was very vain of her 


Geos beonty and accomplishments ; and feelin; 
at the incorrectoess of the itures of 


eer oto 
le of an: ts of the t 
were duly authenticated, ot licensed. © . 


aires: 5 i 
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PAanners anv Customs. damask curtains, and the divisions in it filled 
aieeon up — sae mp rm gr2 intings of 

. the different styles of music and dancing in 

ees various countries. The old French bransle and 


the whirling zavarroise of the middle ages; 
TueEre exists in Paris a class of men that the Spanish Cachucha, the Russian Kra- 
their compatriots have denominated “ fi@- koviak, the Neapulitan Tarantella, all are 
neurs.”’ ey are persons possessing a cer- depicted; and the ceiling is elaborately 
tain fixed income, which is of that unfortu- adorned with emblemutical devices, from 
nate medium, that whilst it just enables them the pencils of the first artists in Paris. 
to subsist without working in any way for A covered rotunda projects into the garden 
their livelihood, it gives them ideas above from the great room; but the garden itself 
trade, and those engaged in it. In fine wea- we think the most beautiful part of the 
ther, they turn out for the day, from their whole affair—it is a realization of Eastern 
lodgings on the sixiéme, in soine street that splendour and Fairy-land combined; and 
nobody ever heard the name of, except the reminds us much of the garden-scene in 
man who engraved the map of Paris, and Blue Beard, where the festival takes place, 
walk about on the boulvards, to look at the as we recollect seeing it some years back. 
shops and the passengers; on wet days, they Large orange-trees ranged along the smoothly- 
loiter up and down the covered Galerie gravelled walks, cast a subdued and delicious 
d’Urleans in the Palais Royal, (which aforesaid perfume around them; andthe multitude 
gallery is a species of cross-breed between an of lamps, with their ground-glass shades, have 
inflated Burlington Arcade and the glass a pleasing and softened effect. At the extre- 
lion-house at the Surrey Zoological Gardens); mity of the garden is a raised terrace, to 
and in the evening they go to Musard’s, which you ascend by three or four steps, 
having dined in the Kue de |’Arbre for backed by a wall of looking- glass, and 
sixteen gous, in order to save enough to pay covered with the choicest plants, while a 
for the billet d’entrée. They prefer Musard’s, row of elegant fountains, playing amongst 
because they can cut a greater figure there for glittering festoons of gas, is reflected in a 
their frank than at any of the theatres, where thousand different directions over the enclo- 
the same price would oblige them to associ- sure; and nothing can be more: delightful 
ate with the canaille; for your fldneurs are than the drip of the fountain mingling its 
men of high bearing, and delight in long sound with the orchestra, The salle is 
stocks, and dark-coloured gloves. generally too crowded ; but in the garden you 

When we first heard that concerts @ da may walk about the whole time, or arrange 
Musard were about to be started in London, your own party together where you like, as 
we confess we felt a little curiosity to see all the seats are chairs. It is a famous 
how they would succeed. We knew the dif- rendezvous for the Parisians, and for the 
ficulty in England of keeping any place English too, as far as that goes, for you may 
thoroughly respectable, where the price of talk away, half concealed by an orange-tree, 
admission was Le enough to meet the pock- as long as you like. Take our word that the 
ets of all classes; but we were happy in being overtures are not the only concerted arrange- 
agreeably disappointed. To be sure there ments going on at Musard’s. Nearly all are 
were a few ly-made pilot coats and gossa- engaged, musically or otherwise; and the 
mer hats, flitting amongst the crowd; but same unequalled privacy, which a crowded 
their owners conducted themselves well and evening party so paradoxically affords, may 
quietly, and what more could we desire. be obtained here. 

Musard’s is the head concert-roomin Paris— | One of the most brilliant cafés in Paris 
the Jardin Ture ranks nearly as high, but it is is attached to the concert-room, and we think 
in a locality rather out of favour with the Pari- as much worth seeing, as far as elegance and 
sian exquisites, viz. the Boulvartdu Temple; splendour are concerned. It was the leading 
and it is likewise exactly opposite the little one in point of costly decoration until the 
house of the Marchand de Vin, from whose Café de Geulis opened on the boulvards last 
top window Fieschi fired his twenty-barrel autumn, and then the ever-varying French 
gun. But Musard’s boasts a happier situ- all chose to drink their demi-tasse there. 
aticn—it is at the best end of the favoured Nevertheless, the Café Musard is most beau 
Rue Vivienne, close to the Passage des Pa- tiful, and its fretted ceiling, its stained wis- 
noramas, and is equally convenient for the dows, its elegant company, and the distant 
frequenters of the Palais Royal, and the sound of the orchestra, form a tout ensemble, 
Boulvart des Italiens, and especially adapted which in the way of refined and cheap ple 
for the idlers who have read all day on the sure Paris alone can offer. 
old sofa that stands on the right of the time- Kind and gentle reader ;—the twelfth and 
piece in Galignani’s reading-room. The salle last of our hes is now before you, but 
consists of a noble room, magnificently we would not finish them without givilg 
adorned with pier-glasses, shaded by heavy you an English good-bye. As the unknows 





tree, 








contributor to a London periodical, we 
thank you for your attention during the 
progress of our attempts to amuse you, through 
the medium of the pages of the Mirror 
—as the student of the Quartier Latin, we 
offer you our hand in plain and hearty friend- 
ship, coupled with a warm recommendation 
to visit those scenes we have endeavoured to 
describe. We began to write our sketches in 
the heart of Paris—we finish them in “ Mer- 
rie England.’ Since we were last in our own 
country, we have wandered far, and witnessed 
many and strange scenes: new impressions 
and sentiments have arisen in our mind ; but 
we trust we have returned with an English 
heart and English feelings, unbiassed by 
prejudice or comparisons, to appreciate the 
unequalled liberality, comfort, and civilization, 
of our own fair land. 
Auzert Smiru. 





SICILIAN SUPERSTITION AGAINST MAY 
MARRIAGES. 


A PLEASANTER or more extraordinary conceit, 
bearing upon the merry month of May, is to 
be found in no quaint Elizabethan writer, be 
he Sidney, Marlowe, or Carewe, than that 
which the vivacious wit of Leigh Hunt has 
put forth on this occasion. In his usual 
delightful and merry-humoured way, he spe- 

lates for a moment on the supposed appear- 
‘ance and sentiments of the human genus, 
_were it endowed with the same renascent and 
Ievivificatory principle which belongs to the 
vegetable world ; that so every human feature 
might have the faculty of springing cut afresh 
and blossoming anew every succeeding spring, 
‘making Hebes and Ganymedes to abound in 
the land; but let the arch-poet speak for 
himaelf,— 

Ah! friends, methinks it were a pleasant sphere 

If like the trees we blossomed every year: 

If locks grew thick again, and rosy dyes 

Ret in cheeks, and raciness in eyes, 

And all arouud us, vital to the tips 

The human orchard laughed with cherry lips ! 

e se e @ @ 

Lord! what a burst of merriment and play, 

Fair dames were there, and what a first of May. 
But there is at least one merry May-time for 
the softer sex, the gentle ladies, in that period 
of their youthful lives, when their charms, in 
the eyes of their enamoured lover, appear to 
have gained new accessions of lustre and 
brilliancy; and this is in that happy time 
when the spirit of love reigns over them. 

Surprising, however, is it, that though at 
this ecstatical season of the year, when nature 

ts forth all her charms, when they are 

ning to be one, that in Sicily, the fair 
maidens would not in the month of May 
enter into the bonds of wedlock, though the 
tefusal might lose them a proffered dukedom: 
nothing can overcome their firm-fixed idea, 
that a marriage solemnized in May, would 
ever after prove inauspicious in the extreme. 
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There is no accounting for so ridiculous a 
custom, which has certainly no foundation in 
nature, and the wonder is, therefore, that 
this piece of superstition, which is as old, 
perhaps older, than the time of the Rumaus, 
and by whom it appears to have been trans- 
mitted to Europe, should have stood its 
ground so long. But so firm.grafted a piece 
of their faith is it. that to hear a merry mar- 
riage-peal in Sicily during the month of 
May, would create as much astonishment, and 
much the same feeling of expected misery, 
as the terrible alarum of the tocsin. 

We had no idea that this superstitious 
custom was prevalent in any other country, 
till a gentleman of our acquaintance informed 
us that this identical superstition existed in 
most parts of England, though at a different 
a of the year. With us it is during 

nt; a time at which the judges of the 
land sit in black at Westminster, and every 
pulpit and altar-piece is covered with sable 
drapery. The appearance of the church at 


such a minute would decidedly be excitative 
of rather dismal feelings, and damp the glad- 


ness of the marriage ceremony, and strangel 
indeed would the dark drapery contrast wit 
glistening favours or snow-white bridal habi- 
liments. Indeed, so strongly is this super- 
stition impressed on some minds, that the 
same gentleman knew but recently of a 
youthful bride who resolutely refused to 
marry during the Lent seaxon; in vain her 
friends expostulated against it as a foolish 
and groundless superstition ; but in spite of 
all it is certain that “the bridegroom kept 
dangling his bonnet and plume’? until that 
period (in his opinion fully “ accursed in the 
calendar,”) was past and gone by. 

Soon, however, as May is over in Sicily, 
and Lent-time in England, their departure is 
the signal for the full chiming of the musical 
marriage-bells: the plump red cushion again 
sits cheerfully on the clerical desk: the bulky 
form of the glorious old pulpit, looks again 
gay and joyful in its crimson array; and 
many a beautiful creature, relieved from tedi- 
ous suspense and anxiety, with happiness 
abundant at heart, glides down the sacred 
aisles towards the holy altars. 

W. ARcHER. 


SINGULAR ANTIPATHIES. 


Tue extraordinary antipathies some persons 
manifest towards inanimate objects, or to 
circumstances deemed so trivial, as to pass 
unnoticed by others, are among the pheno- 
mena of nature which have never been satis- 
factorily accounted for. The following nar- 
ratives are recorded in the acts of the Taigele 
Academy.— The celebrated Robert Boyle, 
telated to Dr. Borrichius, then in England, 
that the harsh and disagreeable sound of whet- 
ting a knife on a grind-stone, never failed 
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to cause his servant’s gums bleed. Manna- 
getta, who had been physician to three 
emperors, and with whom Dr. Tunguis had 
lived some years, often spoke to him of a sin- 
gular antipathy to music, by a man of consi- 
deration, who, whenever he heard the sound 
of a lyre, had an involuntary flow of urine, 
and could not restrain it. Scaliger also 
relates a similar example in the person of a 
Gascon gentleman, the moment he heard the 
sound of alute. Henry of Heer, speaks of 
a young woman of Namur, who always ap- 
peared uneasy, and as if about to faint, every 
time she heard the sound of a bell. 

John Keller, rector of Wielk, a small vil- 
lage of Silesia, had astill more singular fancy, 
as every time he saw served up at table, a 
sort of pasty made of the flesh of a smoked 
hog, a prevalent dish of meat in that coun- 
try, and very agreeable to the taste of the 
inhabitants, he was wont to burst out into 
immoderate fits of laughter, and would have 
died laughing, if the pasty was not imme- 
diately moved from the table, or out of his 


t. 

M. Fehr relates the case of a young woman 
at Schelestat, in Germany, whu, after being 
accustomed to drink wine, conceived, for six- 

-teen years, such an aversion to that liquor, 
and everything relating to it, that she could 
take no remedies, in which were either the 
salt or cream of tartar, spirits of wine, &c. ; 
and if it happened without knowing of it, 
that she had taken anything of the like kind, 
a sweat immediately overspread her body, 
with anxieties, oppressions, and weakness. 

A woman of Bavaria could never handle, 
or keep in her hands, any article or utensil 
made of iron, as nails, or needles, or any 
thing in most general use, without being 
bathed in sweat—otherwise, in whatsoever 
exercise she might be employed, not the least 
moisture appeared on her body, and was even 
all the time cold as usual with women of her 
country, her grandmother having been a 
Japanese. 

John Pechmann, a learned divine, could not 
from his infancy hear the sweeping of a floor 
without becoming immediately uneasy, fol- 
lowed by a difficulty of breathing, continual 
sighs, aud an almost insupportable fear of 
being suffocated. Once, deeply engaged in 
prayers, surprised by the servant sweeping of 
an adjoining room, he grew pale and rest- 
Jess, sweated profusely, and having rushed 
to the window, opened it, and gasped at the 
air with extreme eagerness, heaving involun- 
tarily at the same time deep groans. He 
several times jumped out at the window, on 
seeing a servant with a broom following him, 
or impeding his way. In the street, if, con- 
trary to his expectations, the pavement was 
either scraped or sweeped, he was wont to 
yun off like mad ; even at public disputationg, 
if to disturb him, the floor was rubbed by 
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the ferril of a cane, and the distance not too 
great, as to be beyond his hearing, he was 
obliged to fly from it, or open the next win- 
dow for air; so that it is certain his aversion 
was not in the least feigned. The cause, it 
was sup , arose from his dislike in child- 
hood to the noise, as very disagreeable to him ; 
and that afterwards, either by disturbing, 
thwarting, threatening, or striking him, the 
antipathy became more deeply rooted, accor- 
ding to the axiom—we always seek after what 
we are forbidden, and wish for what we are 
refused. Thus, the more he was contra- 
dicted, the more his imagination, under the 
appearance of an evil, or of a thing contrary 
to his nature, conceived an inordinate horror 
of brooms. 


TRUTH. 

Avuers rigidly and undeviatingly to truth; 
but while you express what is true, ex- 
press it in a pleasing manner. Truth is 
the picture, the manner is the frame that 
displays it to advantage. If a man blends 
his angry passions with his search after 
truth, become his epg by suppressing 
yours, and attend only to the justness and 
force of his reasoning. Truth, conveyed in 
austere and acrimonious language, seldom 
has a salutary effect, since we reject the 
truth, because we are prejudiced aguinst the 
mode of communication. The heart must 
be won before the intellect can be informed. 
A man may betray the cause of truth by his 
unseasonable zeal, as he destroys its salutary 
effect by the acrimony of his manner. Who- 
ever would be a successful instructor must 
first become a mild and affectionate friend. 
He who gives way to angry invective, fur. 
nishes a strong presumption that his cause 
is bad, since truth is best supported by dis- 
passionate argument. The love of truth, 
refusing to associate itself with the selfish 
and dissocial passions, is gentle, dignified, 
and persuasive. The understanding may 
not be long able to withstand demonstrative 
evidence ; but the heart which is guarded 
by prejudice and passion, is generally proof 
against the argumentative reasoning ; for no 
person will perceive truth when he is unwil- 
ting to find it. Many of our speculative 
opinions, even those which are the result of 
laborious research, and the least liable to 
disputation, resemble rarities in the cabinet 
of the curious, which may be interestin 
to the possessor, and to a few congeni 
minds, but which are of no use to the world, 
Many of our speculative opinions cease 
to engage attention, not because we are 
agreed about their truth or fallacy, but be 
canse we are tired of the controversy. Th 
sink into neglect, and, in a future age, their 
futility or absurdity is acknowledged, when 
they retain a hold no longer on the preja- 
dices and passions of mankind. 
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THE MIRROR. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF EMINENT 
PERSONS+* 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 

Ir has been justly observed by the editor of 
the Atheneum, (October 27, 1838.) that 
© often as the portraiture of-Cromwell has 
been attempted, it has never been satisfac- 
torily drawn.” Impressed with the truth of 
the above remark, and in order to assist our 
readers in forming an estimate of the charac- 
ter of this misunderstuod and wonderful man, 
we have selected the following opinions of 
him from the writings of various authors ; 
adding a few elucidatory notes, and the con- 
cluding paragraph. 


Cromwell had much decision in the camp; 
but in the church, hypocrisy asserted her do- 
minion, and sometimes neutralized his moral 
courage, never his physical; for he always 
fought with more sincerity than he prayed.— 
Rev. C. C. Colton, A. M. 1829. 

Cromwell, by nature, was generous and 
humane, kind and compassionate.— Harris. 

A man arose, of a depth of mind truly 
incredible; as subtle and refined an hypo- 
crite, as he was an able and transcendunt 
politician ; capable of enterprising everything, 
and of concealing every enterprise. In peace 
and in war equally active and indefatigable ; 
he left to fortune nothing of which he could 
deprive her, by wisdom and by foresight ; 
aud yet, vigilant and prompt, he never lost 
an opportunity which she offered to him. 
In fine, he was one of those bold and restless 
spirits that seemed created to change the des- 
tinies of the world.— Bossuet. 

A brave wicked man.— Lord Clarendon. 

Cromwell was not one of those men who 
have appeared unworthy of empire as soon as 
he had arrived at it. He had a genius 
adapted to all places, all seasons, all business, 
all parties, all yovernments. He was always 
what he ought to be: at the head of the 
army, the bravest; in council, the wisest; in 
business, the most diligent ; in debates, the 
most eloquent; in enterprises, the most ac- 
tive; in devotion, the most fanatic; in mis- 
fortune, the most firm; in an assembly of 

divines, the most learned ; in a conspiracy, 
the most factious. He never made any mis- 
take; never let slip an opportunity; never 
left an advantage incomplete ; never contented 
himself with being great when he had it in 
his power tu be yreater. Chance and natural 
temper, which determine the conduct of other 
men, did not influence the most inconsiderate 
of his actions. Burn with an absolute indif- 
ference to all that is praiseworthy or blame- 
@ble, honest or dishonest, he never considered 
Virtue as virtue, crime as crime; he regarded 


® It is intended to give a series of similar charac- 

tics of illustrious Enulish persons, deduced from 

anthentic sources ; . in all apm | the above will 
be followed by that of King James I. a 
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only the relation which the one or the other 
might have to his elevation. This was his 
idol; he sacrificed to it his king—his coun- 
try—his religion; which he would have de- 
fended with the same zeal, had he had the 
same interest in protecting as in destroying 
them. The system of his ambition was cun- 
ducted with an art, an order, a boldness, @ 
subtlety, and a firmness, of which I believe 
history can furnish no examples. Ail sects, 
all ranks, all nations, peace, war, neguciae 
tions, revolutions, miracles. prophecies, all 
advanced the fortune of this hypocritical 
usurper. He was a man born to decide the 
fate of empires, nations, and ages. The 
splendour of his talents hath almost made the 
horror of his outrages to be forgotten ;-—pos- 
terity at least will question, whether Oliver 
Cromwell deserved execration or admiration. 
“a Raynal. 4 
e was a tyrant.— Aig. Sidney. 

He was brave, cnubionn generous, and 
dissembling.— Lives of great Characters. 

He was a coward.— Lord Holles. > 

A perfect master of all the arts of simula- 
tion, and of dissimulation ; who turning up the 
whites of his eyes, and seeking the Lord with 
pious gestures, will weep and pray, and cant, 
most devoutedly, till an opportunity offers of 
dealing his dupe a knock-down blow under. 
the short ribs.—George Bate ; Cromwell's 
physician. 

He left a name behind him not to be ex- 
tinguished but with the whole world ; which, 
as it was tuo little for his praise, so it might 
have been for his conquests, if the short line 
of his mortal life could have stretched out to 
the extent of his immortal designs. — Cowley. 

One of the nine worthies.— Maidstone, 

A fortunate fool.—Card. Mazarine* 

His method of treating his enemies was 
mild and generous.}— Harris. 

Of him, therefore, I will say no more, but 
that verily I believe he was extraordinarily 


® This Cardinal was a minister of state, and a most 
profound and contemptible es say he must have 
given the above opiniuu after the death of Cromwell: 
for he dare not have done it, had the Protector been 
alive: indeed, the people uf France, knowing his 
terror of him, used to say that Mazarine was more 
afraid of Cronwell than he was of the devil, For fur- 
ther proof of the Cardinal's fear of the Protector, 
vide Parliamentary History; Carte’s Collection, 
vol. ii. p. 81.—The World’s Mistake in O. Cromwell. 
—Puffendorf s Life of tue Elecior of Brandenburgh ; 
and Histoire d’Ulivier Cromwel, par Ruguenet; in 
the advertisement to which will also be found a- 
valuable list of works, relative to Cromwell and his 
times. 

+ As the great—the good—the 
Taylox, in 1650, wished to exehang 
Wales for Ireland, he applied to Cromwell tor a pass- 
port, which was immediately granted, with «very 
expressiou of personal kmdness, by the Protector. 
If we consider the very active aud public part which 
Taylor tovk on behalf of the Royalists, this incident 
isa proof ot the kindness of Cromwell's heart, aud that 
he held in ge all virtuous and good men. It is 
by these little incidents we become acquainted with 
the real character of great men. 
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designed for these extraordinary things, 
which one, while most wickedly and faci- 
— - acted, and at another as success- 

and greatly performed.—Mem. Sir P. 
Worwick, p. 247. . 

It was Cromwell who said, that he hoped 
the day would come, when the name of 
Englishman would be as sure an immunity 
from wrong in every part of the world, as 
that of Roman had been ; and no Englishman 
ever did so: much towards realizing that pa- 
triotic wish. It was this magnanimous tem- 
per that disposed the same populace which 

ad gazed in heedlessness or exultation upon 
his remains as fastened on a gibdbet in 1660, 
to lament, in less than seven years, that he 
could not be called from his grave to rescue 
their country from the contempt of the mean- 
est of her enemies.—Dr. Vaughan’s Protec- 
torate of Oliver Cromwell, 1838. 

Cromwell, with all his faults, had many 
virtues. — Harris. 

If ever there appeared in any state a chief, 
who was at the same time both tyrant and 
usurper, most certainly Oliver Cromwell was 
such.— Wigquefort’s Emb. 

Cromwell is described as a man who was 
an impostor all his life. I can scarcely be- 
lieve it. I conceive that he was at first an 
enthusiast, and that he afterwards made his 
fanaticism instrumental to his greatness. Au 
ardent novice at twenty becomes an accom- 
seca rogue at forty. In the great game of 

uman life, men begin with being dupes, 
and end in becoming knaves. A statesman 
engages as his almoner a monk, entirely 
made up of the details of his convent, de- 
vout, credulous, awkward, perfectly new to 
the world; he acquires information, polish, 
finesse ; and supplants his master.— Vodaire. 

After he returned from the short parlia- 
ment of 1623,-his too active mind preyed 
upon itself: he had strange fancies ‘ about 
the cross,’ at Huntingdon; starts from his 
bed in wild horror,* and wearies out Dr. 
Sitcott with the strange phansies that made 
him believe he was then dying; while his after 
paroxysms of mirth, so soon to be followed by 
the sp mental depression, all prove how 
nearly the hypochondriasm of Cromwell trem- 
bled on the verge of insanity.— Foster's Lives 
of Eminent Statesmen, vol. vi.: a8 given in 
the Athenzum, Nov. 1838. 

Cromwell was an illustrious villain, who 
cannot be praised without horror, nor des- 
pised without injustice, whom we are forced 
to admire and detest.—4bbé Raynal. 

His face was natural buff, and his skin 
may furnish him with a rusty coat of mail. 
You would think he had been christened in a 
lime-pit, and tanned alive, but that his coun- 
tenance still continues mangy. We cry out 

® Sir E. L. Bulwer has attached to his historical 

jay of Richelieu, an Ode, called “ Cromwell's 
ream,” taken from this part of Mr. Foster's nar- 
rative. 
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against superstition, and yet worship a piece 
Sas saa idolize Fag Show almond. 
Certainly ’tis no human visage, but the em- 
blem of a mandrake, one scarcely handsome 
enough to have been the progeny of Hecuba. 
His soul, too, is as ugly as his body ; for who 
can expect a jewel in the head of a toad ?— 
Hudibras in Prose, 1682. 
A person rais’d 

With strength sufficient, and command from heaven, 
To free his country.— Milton. 

His courage in the field was undoubtedly 
admirable. —Life of Cromwell, 1731. 

With all his faults, (although he was a 
coward at first,) he was of great courage, and 
vastness of mind, since he raised himself up 
from a private gentleman, to the supreme 
height of the empire, not altogether unworthy 
the degree he attained to, if he had not 
acquired it by ill means.—Sir Roger Manley. 

Cromwell was a vast genius, because he 
derived his greatness not merely from his 
deeds, but from a higher suurce, from a 
principle, which, in the present instance, 
unfolds the philosophy of a Montesquieu. 
With Cromwell’s turn of mind, like another 
Mahomet, he might have founded a new 
religion. He prayed and wept, and had all 
the unction of inspiration. He rarely dis- 
puted on doctrinal points, but he poured 
himself out on free grace.—D?’ Israeli’s Com- 
mentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles 
the First. 

He lived desired, and died lamented.— 
Sec. Thurloe. 

Cromweil was a great lover of music,} and 
a friend to musicians.—Anth. Wood. 

His demeanour was so blunt as sometimes 
might be termed clownish; yet there was in 
his language and manner, a force and energy 
corresponding to his character, which im- 
pressed awe, if it did not impose respect ; 
and there were even times when that dark 
and subtle spirit expanded itself so as almost 
to conciliate affection. The turn for humour, 
which displayed itself by fits, was broad, and 
was sometimes of a low, and sometimes prac- 
tical character. Something there was in his 
disposition congenial to that of his country- 
men; a a of folly, a hatred of affec- 
tation, and a dislike of ceremony, which, 
joined to the strong intrinsic qualities of 
sense and courage, made him in many res- 
pects not an unfit representative of the demo- 
cracy of England.— Novel of Woodstock.t 

+ Having “ music in his soul,” he was uot, accord- 
ing. to ee “ fitted for murder, stratagems, 
a 3. 

t " he late Sir Walter Scott did incalculable mis- 
chief in perverting historical facts, in order to render 
his nove! uoted, he 
makes Charles II. go to Woodstock, although he 
knew that he went uo further than Boscobel- 
house. In this novel of Woodswek, he has presented 
his readers with a most ludicrous scene, w 
Oliver, in the 
is running away iu horror at the accidental sight of 
a portrait of Charles I, in Wildrake’s apartment. It 
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A dexterous villain, an intrepid comman- 
der, u bloody usurper, aud a sovereign that 
knew the art of governing.— Voltaire. 


A man miraculously raised by God, and 
endowed with an extraordinary spirit of wis- 
dom and courage.— Morland. 


An eminent person he was in many res- 
pects, and even a superior genius, but une- 

ual and irregular in his operations. And 
though not defective in any talent, except 
that of elocution, the abilities which in him 
were most admirable, and which most contti- 
buted to his marvellous success, were the 
Magnanimous resolution of his enterprises, 
and his peculiar dexterity of discovering the 
characters, and practising on the weakness 
of mankind. The private deportment of 
Cromwell, as a son, a husband, a father, a 
friend, is exposed to no considerable censure, 
if it does not rather merit praise. And, 
upon the whole, his character does not appear 
more extraordinary and unusual, by the mix- 
ture of so much absurdity with so much pene- 
tration, than by his tempering such violent 
ambition, and such enraged fanaticism, with 
so much regard to justice and humanity.— 
Hume. 

The greatest personage and instrument 
of happiness, not only that our own, but 
indeed any age else ever produced.— Lord 
Fauconberg. 

If he cannot be ranked among the best, 
he undoubtedly is to be placed among the 
greatest of princes.— Harris. 


He seems to have stuck at nothing in or- 
der to gain his point, which when obtained 
he used most nobly—Progress of Oliver 
Cromwell, 1752. 


A bold, cunning, and ambitious man, but 
unjust, violent, and void of virtue: a man, in 
fine, who had great qualities, but never a 
good one.— Memoir of Brandenburg. 


Through dark dismay 
Where chaos brooded, Cromwell won his way 
To power supreme, uplifted on the wings 
Of a bold spirit ; nor dishonour brings 
His rule, who taught the factious to obey, 
And foes to fear us. 


a's Magazine fur May, 1839. 


Thus, we see, the writers attached to 
Cromwell, make his character bear the air 
of the most extravagant panegytic; while 
his enemies give a representation of his pri- 
vate and public character, full of the most 
Virulent invective. However difficult it may 


is indeed surprising that the “Author of the Waverley 
Novels” could have been so foolish as to suppuse an 
person the least uainted with the determin 
character of Cromwell, would believe that the Pro- 
tector cuuld be frightened at the mere effigy of 
Cc 3 for, had that monarch walked in the room 
with bis head in his hand, like. St. Denis of France, 
Oliver, instead of seampering off, would have politely 
ordered him out of the ruom, 
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be to form a correct idea of the above wonder- 
ful man, from such ciashing opinions, certain 
é¢ is, that during the reign of the Protector 
—-learning, the fine arts® in general, and 
commerce, not only flourished, but soared to 
so high a state of perfection, that but little 
was left for future to achieve. Men of 
abilities were sought for everywhere, and 
iven ga, and the benches were 
ed with able and honest judges.¢ This 
period also gave education to a Newton, who, 
soon afterwards, with more than Promethean 
intrepidity, ascended the heavens in search 
of the must profound secrets of nature, and 
brought the knowledge of light upun earth. 
At the same time, a Milton, a Waller, and 
several others, taught the flattering ejacula- 
tions of love and of praise. The arts of 
painting and engraving were fostered aud 
advanced the encouragement given to 
Vandyke, Kneller, Hollar, and Simon, and 
by the admirable productions of Lely, Faith- 
orne, Lombart, and others; whilst eminent 
naval heroes, aud undaunted circumneviga- 
tors, inscribing with the trident of Neptune 
the name of Britannia round the globe, laid 
the foundation of that immense commerce 


® The following svtitia manifests his great regard 
for the fine arts -— 

When the Commonwealth authorities determined 
on the sale of the pictures, sculpture, tapestry, aud 
articles of verti, which had belonged to the decapi- 
tated mouarch ; the proceeds to be applied to the 
— of the state ; we find among the contractors, 
a Mr. John Leigh, who, ou August 1, 1649, bought 
goods for the use of Lieutenant-General Cromwell, 
in value 109/. 5s. ; and,on the 15th, goods sold to the 
Hon. Lady Cromwell, to the amount of two hundred 

unds. Subsequently we find, the cartouns of 

affaille bought by his Highness (Cromwell,) fur 
300/.; he had theu become Lord Protector, aud no 
sooner was he in possession of the sole power thau he 
not ouly preveuted any further sale, but eveu detained 
from the purchasers much of what they had contracted 
for.. This appears by a petition, the autograph 0. igi 
val of which we remember to have seen among the 
Historical Manuscript Collections of Mr. J. H. Burn 3 
addressed after the Protector’s death to the Couucil 
of State, by Major Edward Bass, Emanuel de Cri 
William Latham, and Heury Willet, in behalf 
themselves, and divers others, represeuting, “ That in 
the year 1651, the petitioners did buy of the con- 
tractors for the sale uf the late king's goods, the 
several parcels undernamed, and accordingly 
make satisfaction unto the treasurer for the same ; 
but fur as much, as the said are in Whitehall, 
and some purt thereof in Mr, Kiunersley’s custody in 
keeping, the petitioners do humbly desire their 
houour's order, whereby they may receive the suid 
s, they having been great sufferers by the late 
neral. Cromwell's detaining thereof.” goods 
specified are the rich tepestey hangings ip Whitehall ; 
aud the gladiator and other statues, in the gardens 
of that palave, ull of which, by the denial of the claim, 
became again the property of the crown, aud are now 
at Hampton Court. Kinnersley retained the same 
office in the Protector’s Household he had previously 
held in that of the fallen mouasch; on the restora- 
tiou, iu May, 1660, he was continued, aud by- having 
tehed the these decorations of roy- 
alty, was mainly ivstrumental in their recovery. 

+ They were as follow :—the lord chief justices 
Glyn, and St. Jolin; the justice. Warburton, Atkins, 
Hale, Windham ; tue barons Nichulas, Parker, Hill, 
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and invincible navy, which still continues to 
give our country an indisputable pre-emi- 
nence over all other nations, 2. 


ae 


(19th October, 1651.) 


(llth August, 1657.) 





ECCENTRICITIES OF HENRI-JULES, 
THE FIRST OF THE HOUSE OF CONDE. 
(From the “ Memvires du Comte de Maurepas.”) 
Henri-Jutes p— Bourson, the last twenty 
years of his life, was frequently subject to fits 
of hypochondriacis. In these fits he would 
utter the strangest things imaginable, and act 
in every tespect like an insane person. In 
his last journey to Burgundy, for instance, 
of which he was governor, he fancied him- 
self a hare, and ordered the bells not to be 
rung, for fear they should frighten him, and 

compel him to take refuge in the woods, 

What was strange is, that these fits in no 
way deprived him of his right senses, and 
during them he would transact business with 
the same degree of uttention and presence of 
mind as when free from their influence. ° 

He once fancied himself a plant, and as 
such, ordered himself to be watered. For 
this purpose he placed himself in the garden 
of the Hotel Condé, and insisted on being 
watered by Mr. de Plainville, one of his pages. 
This page, however, was unwilling to per- 
form such a strange office, and leaving the 
two watering pots full of water, that he had 
brought, made his escape, and hid himself. 
His royal highness was filled with indigna- 
tion at the page’s disobedience, and threat- 
ened worlds of mischief in retaliation. The 
threats, however, died away as the fancy lost 
its hold of his imagination. 

Another followed ; and now the idea that 
he was dead possessed him; labouring un- 
der this impression, he refused all nourish- 
ment; and had it not been for a method hit 
upon by his valets, he certainly would have 
made his exit from this world, from the want 
of proper sustenance. This is the stratagem 
they had recourse to: Girard and Richard 
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entered into his apartment, each completely 
enveloped in a sheet, the former under the 
name of the late Matshal Luxembourg, the 
latter under that of his highness’s grandfa- 
ther. After a curious conversation, the topic 
of which was the country of the dead, the 
valets invited their master to partake of a 
diuner at Marshal Turenne’s, to whose house 
they were going. The prince appeared sur- 
prised at the proposition, and expressed his 
doubt whether the dead ever ate. The fact 
that they did eat having been satisfactorily 
proved to him, he followed his servants 
through a subterranean passage, in which 
they met the “ soi disant’’ Marshal Turenne. 
This. strange assemblage of men sat down, 
and all ‘ook largely of the food before 
them, and none more than the already half. 
famished prince of Bourbon. The waiters, 
who were all. shrouded in sheets, acted their 
part remarkably well; and as long as this 
strange fancy of their master continued, offi- 
ciated under the same circumstances. 

One of the most frequently recurring of 
his mental delusions, was the belief that he 
was a bat, and he actually caused a room to 
be hung with stuff, and wadded, for fear he 
should fly against the boards in the day-time, 
and do himself some injury. 

He grew at last weaker and weaker every 
day, and it was evident that his remaining 
days were few. The princess, his wife, who 
was of a serious und devout turn of mind, 
suggested the propriety of his seeing the 
cwé de St. Sulpice, but it was out of the 
question, he repelled all attempts. At last, 
one evening in winter, at five o’clock, he or- 
dered one of his servants to get a fly; it was 
of no use remonstrating with him, that he 
had several carriages and horses to command, 
a fly he would have. The vehicle was 
brought to the door, he threw himself into it, 
and forbidding any of his dependants to fol- 
low, he ordered the coachman to drive with 
the utmost speed. The princess, however, 
who had heard of the intention of her hus- 
band, despatched two or three servants after 
the coach; the speed at which the animal 
was urged precluded all possibility of their 
keeping it in sight, so they were obliged to 
return as ignorant as they were on their set- 
ting out. Henri-Jules first had himself con- 
veyed to the Bustille, into which he did not 
go; then to the Temple ; and from thence to 
the fathers of the O.atory, where he applied 
for an audience with the principal. The bro- 
ther who opened the gate, seeing a person so 
strangely habited, (for so, by-the-bye, he wus) 
gave the prince to understand that it was too 
late to see the principal, who besides was 
holding a consultation with a bishop. His 
royal highness, however, insisting, the brother 
bade him wait in the hall, till such time as 
his superior would be disengaged. To this 

Henri-Jules consented, and notwithstanding 
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the severity of the cold, stood there not less 
than an hour. At length the superior was at 
liberty, and not little was his astonishment to 
see the prince in the hall waiting like a me- 
nial, After the necessary excuses and apolo- 
gies, they sat down by the fire, and talked 
till eleven o'clock at night, at which hour the 
prince returned home. He ordered supper 
to be brought in, and shortly after contracted 
the fever which was the cause of his death. 
An hour before his dissolution, he ordered a 
couple of stout sticks to be brought to him. 
At a loss to imagine what he would want 
sticks for at such an awful hour, they were 
tremblingly brought to him, when having 
caused them to be placed on either side of 
him on the bed, he called for the princess 
and Mademoiselle de Langeron. These 
ladies being apprised of his royal highness’s 
wish to see them, (not, however, without being 
first warned to beware of the two sticks,) with 
doubtful feelings made their appearance. 
When the prince saw them, he said, that 
considering the shameful way in which he 
had treated them during his lifetime, he de- 
served. that they should retaliate upon him, 
and begged they would make him die under 
the blows they would minister to him with 
the two sticks. The poor prince, however, was 
saved such a death, and died before he could 
persuade his wife to take one of the sticks. 


H. M. 
A POPULAR VIEW OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 
BY JAMES H. FENNELL. 
(Continued from page 185.) 

Next to agriculturalists, horticulturalists, 
and gardeners, the persons to whom a know. 
ledge of natural history, especially geogra- 
phic botany and geology, is important, are 
those who speculate in the mineral produc- 
tions of the earth. “To the neglect of this 
knowledge may be traced,” says Dr. Has- 
tings, ‘the lavish expenditure of money in 
many fruitless speculations. How many 
ersons have lost their property in searching 
‘or coal in situations where the slightest 
regard to the principles that have been 
established, and the rules that have been 
discovered relative to the association of coul 
with certain stratified rocks, would have 
saved those individuals from ruin and misery.” 
(Natural History of Worcester, p. 89.) 
“ It is not many years since an attempt was 
made to establish a colliery at Bexhill, in 
Sussex ; the appenrance of thin seams, and 
sheets of fossil-wood and wood-conl, with 
some other indications similar to what oc- 
cur in the neighbourhood of the great coal- 
beds in the north of England, having led to 
the sinking of a shaft, and the erection of 
machinery, on a scale of vast expense. Not 
less than £800,000 are said to have been laid 
out in this project, which it is almost needless 
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to add, proved completely abortive, as every 
geologist would at once have declared it must: 
the whole assemblage of geological facts 
being adverse to the existence of a regular 
coal-bed in the Hastings’ struta ; while this, 
on which Bexhill is situated, is separated 
from the coal measures by a series of inter- 
posed beds, of such enormous thickness as 
to render all idea of penetrating through 
them absurd. The history of mining opera- 
tions is full of similar cases, where a very 
moderate acquaintance with the usual order 
of nature, to say nothing of theoretical 
views, would have saved many a sanguine 
adventurer from utter ruin.”—(Herschell’s 
Discourse on the Study of Natural Philo- 
sophy.) 

To medical men, a knowledge of the quali- 
ties of plants, und even of animals, isextremely 
necessary, that they may have confidence in 
the accuracy of their preparations and pre- 
scriptions, The importance of an acquaint- 
ance with the Jussieuian system of botany, 
a system founded upon certain generalized 
principles, is incalculable, as it invests the 
scientific inquirer with the means of learn- 
ing the medical, the wh » and the in- 
jurious properties of a plant, by merely in- 
specting a few of its outward characters. 

he translator of Mirbel’s Observations on 
Vegetation, when enforcing the importance 
of medical men possessing an acquaintance 
with the characters of medicinal and edible 

lants, places the matter in the following 
ight : — ‘‘ Suppose that from the length of a 
voyage, the surgeon’s stock of medicines is 
exhausted, or that by some misfortune at sea, 
he is deprived of it, and that he is sur- 
rounded with a sickening and expiring crew, 
cast away perhaps upon some uninhabited 
shore, where though nature may be ever so 
lavish in her gifts, yet are her offerings ren- 
dered useless from the want of knowing how 
to employ them. Let us now faney the 
medical man in possession of the almost 
God-like power of administering to the ne- 
cessities of his half-fumished fellow-creatures, 
arising from a knowledge of certain charac- 
ters by which he is enabled to distinguish 
those plants which are wholesome and bene- 
ficial to man, from those which would prove 
deleterious. Then might we, indeed, say 
that—Know ence 18 Power.” (p. 64.) 

In the absence of this acquired meuns of 
discriminating plants of different qualities 
from one another, a knowledge of the ascere 
tained habits and properties of the various 
known species is highly useful to the medi- 
cal man, Burnett mentions that a German 
botanist, having noticed the preference mani- 
fested by some species of lichens for certain 
plants, has pointed out a very useful appli- 
cation of this simple but valuable fact, ‘ to 
aid in the discrimination of the true Cinchona 
from the spurious barks which in commerce 
are, either from accident or fraud, frequently 
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commingled with it; for he has shown that 
one species of Lichen is peculiar to, and 
only found on, the true officinal Cinchonu, 
while the false barks with which it is adul- 
terated, although often covered with other 
lichens, never bear any of this diagnostic 
species.”” (Lecture at King’s College, 
arch 14, 1832.) 
On another occasion the same learned bo- 
tanist observed, that—‘ A man presuming to 
tactice medicine without a competent know- 
ledge of the means at his disposal, and the 
best mode of their application, is not simply 
a dishonest man, for he does not, like the 
fraudulent tradesman, merely rob his fellow- 
creatures of their property, but he injures 
their health, and perhaps destroys their life ; 
and if a life be lust by an ignorant practi- 
tioner, which might have been saved by one 
well informed, is such a death to be consi- 
dered a natural death? Is it not rather one 
of the most cruel and cold-blooded kinds of 
murder? If these things be so, can we 
wonder that the study of plants, whence our 
most valuable medicines are derived, should 
be considered an important and essential 
branch of medicine? Can we any longer 
be surprised at the labours, immense us they 
are, which have been bestowed on the sys- 
temutic arrangement and specific distinctions 
of vegetals? For a long time all our me- 
dicines were derived from the vegetal king- 
dom ; and even now, although some impor- 
tant ones are of mineral origin, the majority 
of the most valuable and useful are vegetals, 
such, for example, as opium, cinchona, rhu- 
barb, belladona, assafeetida, catechu, digi- 
talis, myrrh, custer-oil, sarsaparillu, tobacco, 
&e. &c; and even iodine, which triumphs 
over scrofula, and threatens to conquer can- 
cer, and even consumption, is the produce 
of a long-neglected plant—the Alga inutilis 
of the ancients. ‘What a satire on the 
judgment of man as to the utility of the pro- 
ductions of nature!’’ (Lecture at Chelsea 
Garden, April 27, 1835.) 
* Dr. George Johnson observes, that the 
history of the common fox-glove (Digitalis 
purpurea) “ might afford a practical answer 
to those who sneer at the pursuits of the 
botanist, and are continually asking, Cud 
bono ?— for it grew neglected until Dr. 
Withering, a botanist, made known its vir- 
tues, and gave to medicine one of its most 
valuable auxiliaries.” (Flora of Berwick- 
ree eer) 
~ The knowledge of the fact that several 
species of plants assist in purifying an un- 
wholesome atmosphere, and in correcting its 
humidity, thus rendering it fit for respiration, 
has led to the judicious system of planting 
trees in swampy districts, where ague, &c., 
prevail, and the result has been that such 
localities huve become thoroughly salubrious. 
The most remarkable instance of this utility 
of plants in absorbing the noxious particles 


from a bad and unwholesome atmosphere, 
is the fact, that wherever the plane-tree has 
been cultivated in Persia, but particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Ispahan, the plague 
has disappeared. 

“ The knowledge of diztetics,” says Pen- 
nant, “is a necessary branch of dicine, 
as by a proper attention to it, an obstinute 
distemper may be eradicated, when common 
remedies have failed; but this can never be 
attained without the study of zoology, which 
assists us greatly in learning the different 

ualities of animal food, and how fur a dif- 
erence of nutriment may contribute to cure 
pw disease.”’ (British Zoology, vol. i. pre- 
ace. 

How, too, shall a medical man possess 
the skill of applying the proper remedies to 
the injuries inflicted on his patients, by dif- 
ferent animals, without possessing some de- 
gree of knowledge with regard to their being 
of a venomous nature or otherwise. And, 
aguin, how is he to destroy such animals as 
are purasitic to the human race, without 
being acquainted with the history of each 
species, as it is improbable that what may be 
fatal to one or more species, will be so to 
all, as the generality possess, most likely, 
peculiar natures, and consequently require 
different means for their destruction. Let 
me instance the care of Mary Riordan, who 
continued to vomit living myrinds of the 
churchyard beetle (Blaps mortisaga,) in the 
grub and perfect state, in spite of Doctors 
Pickells, Herrick, and Thompson, until at 
length, after the expiration of several years, 
they discovered an effectual remedy in copi- 
ous. doses of turpentine. (See Rennie’s h - 
sect Transformations). 

To acquire a correct and comprehensive 
knowledge of human anatomy, an investiga- 
tion of the structure of the inferior animals, 
or comparative anatomy, is almost indispen- 
suble; but to fully comprehend the uses of 
the different members, some attention to 
their voluntary motions is requisite. We 
may form very plausible conjectures of the 
functions performed by the singular mem- 
bers which we may observe in some skeleton 
or other ; but we are not justified in declar- 
ing what are positively their functions, un- 
less we have observed the actions of the liv- 
ing animal. Naturalists have made many 
guesses respecting the use of the serrated 
claw of the night-jar, (Phalenivora Euro- 
peus) ; but they will never arrive ut any satis- 

factory conclusion, until they have actually 
seen how it is employed by the living bird. 

Architects have drawn rather largely upon 
nature, for modeld and decorations for their 
buildings. Imitations of real shells and 
plants are often employed, with great pro- 
priety and effect, as architectural ornaments ; 
and it must be pleasing to all lovers of na- 
ture to observe that the Sphinxes, Centaurs, 
and other fabulous monstrosities, are giving 
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way to natural objects, which, unlike those 
ridiculous absurdities, add to the beauty of 
a building, and gratify both the eye and the 
mind of the beholder. “ What rational plea- 
sure or instruction,” says a writer in the 
Edinburgh Journal of Natural History, 
“can a reflecting people derive from the 
tepresentations oF blidde which never had an 
existence, except in the imaginations of hea- 
then nations? Can there be any really 
solid taste in admiring a hippograff, a pega- 
sus, a phoenix, a griffon, a dragon, and fifty 
more such fictitious animals, which have so 
long held sway in the ornamental parts of 
architecture? To the mere student of anti- 
quities, who knows nothing of the beauties 
of creation, these may call up certain asso- 
ciations ; but they are looked at, thrown 
aside, and treated with contempt by the 
lover of nature. As natural history consists 
in an accumulation of facts, and as it is the 
province and delight of the disciples of nature 
to trace the true character of every object in 
nature ; so everything which is detected as 
departing from the truth, must create disgust 
rather than pleasure in those who are ac- 
customed to search after her beauties. 

Of all architectural forms, the foliated 
Corinthian capital is, perhaps, the most 
elegant and natural in its appearance, and 
for this architecture is said to be indebted 
to the casual observance of an accidental 
arrangement of the leaves of the plunt culled 
Acanthus. Callimachus, the celebrated 
sculptor, took the hint for it, according to 
Vitruvius, by observing near the tomb of a 
young lady a basket of offerings, covered 
with a tile, and which had been placed there 
by her nurse, overa root of Acanthus, which, 
as it grew upwards, encompassed the basket, 
and having reuched the tile, descended 
under the cover of it, forming a kind of 
volute; and thus did the basket suggest the 
vase of the capital, the tile the abacus, and 
the leaves the volute. 

It is thought that a horse-chesnut, with 
its rind partially slit, and thus showing an 
eliptic purtion of the enclosed nut, was the 
prototype for the echinus-moulding which 
runs under the volutes of the Pompeian 
specimens of Ionic architecture. (See Pom- 
eae in — of Entertaining Know- 

é, P. +) 

Beales, who was the first to build clay- 
houses, is said to have taken the idea for 
them from observing the mud-built nests of 
the swallow. (To be continued.) _? (~~ 


Tue Chinese, when going on voyages, pro 
vide themselves with a very simple means 
of preservation in the event of a shipwreck. 
This consists of four spars joined together so 
as to form a square hollow frame, which 
being put below the arms, easily eupports a 
person floating in the sea. 


THE NEW ART—PHOTOGRAPHY. 
(Continued from page 281.) 
6.—To take a Photographic Copy on 


ox-wood, 
Puace the smooth side of a block of box- 
wood in a shallow dish or plate, containing 
a solution of ault, twenty grains to an ounce 
of water. When it has remained in it for 
about five minutes, take it out and dry it, 
and then put the sume side in another plate 
containing sixty grains of nitrate of silver, 
dissolved in an vunce of water. After the 
elapse of a minute, take it out, and dry it. 
It will then, on expo-ure to light, assume a 
fine brown colour. If it be again immersed 
in each solution, for a few seconds only, it 
will become so sensitive, as to be affected by 
a very slight degree of light. To obtain a 
drawing of a view, or a copy of a picture, &c. 
proceed with the prepared block, precisely 
according to the instructions already given 
for using the photographic paper. In this 
manner, a drawing upon a block may be 
most expeditiously obtained, and without the 
services of a draughtsman. It only needs 
the wood-engraver. 


7.— To take a Photographic Copy on Ivory, 
lorn, Sc. 

We are not aware of this having been 
done yet ; but as animal substances are soon 
discoloured by the nitrate of silver, there 
can be no doubt of the practicability of ob- 
taining photographic drawings upon them. 
For this purpose, proceed according to the 
instructions in the preceding paragraph. 
8.—Photographic Engravings on Pewter, 

Copper, Stone, and Glass. 

M. Niepce, of Chalons-sur-Saéne, who as 
early as 1814 engaged in photographic experi- 
ments, arrived in England, in September 1824, 
and having exhibited to Mr. Francis Bauer, 
several interesting specimens of imeges, fixed 
by the action of light, upon polished pewter 
plates, and impressions on paper, taken from 
thove plates, after they had been prepured 
by his chemical process, this gentleman ad- 
vised M. Niepce to submit specimens, and 
a memoir on the subject, to the notice of 
the Royal Society. M. Niepce accordingly 
wrote a memoir, bearing date December 8th, 
1827; but some of the influential Fellows 
being opposed to its being read before the 
Society, without the secret of the process 
being explained in it, returned him his 
cimens and memoir, after keeping them se- 
veral weeks under consideration. Of this 
memoir, Mr. Bauer has recently published a 
translation, from which we learn the powers 
and effects of M. Niepce’s process, but 
nothing concerning the chemicul agency em- 
ployed. All that we can collect from the 
memoir, is that he obtained permanent and 
faithful images of objects on pewter, copper, 
and stone, by means of the camera obscura 
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and the action of light. “My photographic 
designs made on pewter plates and framed,” 
he confesses, “‘ are much too weak in tone. 
This defect arises from the light not con- 
trasting sufficiently with the shades, owing 
to the metallic reflection. It would be easy 
to remedy this, by giving more whiteness 
and more brightness to the parts represent- 
ing the effects of light, and receiving the im- 
pression of this fluid [the light] upon metal 
plated with silver, well polished, end bur- 
nished; for then the contrast between the 
white and black, would be so much more 
marked, and the latter colour, by being ren. 
dered more intense by means of some che- 
mical agent, would lose that brilliant reflec- 
tion which is disagreeable to the sight, and 
roduces even an effect of dimness.” M. 
Riepee then mentions, that, after having 
operated on the plate, it is sufficient to 
blacken, slightly, the part engraved on, and 
lace it on white paper to obtain a strong 
impression. It must be observed, that, al- 
though M. Niepce obtained impressions on 
his plates by the action of the light, yet this 
was not the means employed to obtain copies 
ofthem on paper, for at the commencement of 
his memoir he informs us that impressions of 
the objects on the plates were to be produced 
* according to the known process of engra- 
ing.’? In the course of his brief memoir he 
says, that he thinks g/ass would be, perhaps, 
preferable to pewter, copper, and stone. 

A French paper states that M. Niepce 
succeeded, some years afterwards, in fixing 
his images, so that they resisted external 

ents. 

M. Niepce has been dead some years, and 
nothing seems distinctly known to the pu 
lic, concerning the kind of chemicals he used 
in his process. But some impressions from 
his pewter plates are still in existence, and 
are reported to be quite as perfect as M. Da- 
guerre’s photographic drawings are described 
to be. Mr. Bauer still possesses several 
specimens, which he kindly offers to show 
to any artists or scientific gentlemen who 
will call at his house, (Eglantine Cottage, 
Kew Green). Whatever secrecy may hang 
over M. Niepce’s chemical preparation, there 
is no doubt that engravings or etchings on 
plates of pewter, copper, and glass, or slubs 
of stone, may yet be copied on photographic 
paper, placed inside a camera obscura, 
whose lens is directed towards their engraved 
surfaces, ‘ 

Indeed, Mr. Nichol, a lithographer, exhi- 
bited, at a meeting of the Society for the En- 
couragement of the Useful Arts, held in 
Edinburgh on the seventeenth of last month, 
a stone on which he had obtained a photo- 
graphic copy of an engraving, by coating the 
surface of the stone with te of sil- 
ver, and then, aves sarong Bae. 

upon it, exposing the whole to the light. 
eS Ce Nem 
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CAUBUL AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. 


On looking over an outspread map, there is 
no portion on its surface which sooner catches 
the eye, or arrests the attention, than that of 
the old continent of Asia. This arises partly 
from the majestic and venerable ‘antiquity 
which attaches to every object that falls under 
our observation, and partly from the impor- 
tant historical events of which it has in all 
ages been the theatre. There is no section 
of that old world whose soil is not encumbered 
with some vast relic of mysterious ancient- 
ness—there is no quarter but is strewn with 
remains of dislocated grandeur—nor is there 
any which is not signally marked, as having 
been the site of some great event in history. 
Yet are those histories which appertain to it, 
to the sorrow of humanity be it said, histories 
for the most part of anarchy, cruelty, and pro- 
fligate bloodshed. For out of these regions 
is it, that the greatest oppressors of the human 
race have arisen, Zenghis Khan—Bajazet 
—Tamerlane—men who rose up and “ went 
forth conquering and to conquer ;” and who, 
for the mere sake of territorial aggrandise- 
ment, carried their exterminating army to such 
extremes, and so mowed down the thousands 
of the Luman race, that at those periods, (as 
hath been energetically observed,) “the sun 
of manhood seemed setting in seas of blood.” 
And appaling indeed must it have been, (and 
earnestly is it to be prayed that the like may 
never again recur,) to have beheld in his day 
such a warrior as Tamerlane, glittering in his 
steel, with his battle-axe on his shoulder, and 
piling up his pyramid of seventy thousand 
human skulls! 

We have been led to this retrospect of the 
terrible effects of Asiatic warfare, seeing that 
at this sexson her broad plains are again 
threatened, as in those days, to bedeluged with 
the blood of her children, and her otherwise 
quiet seats and pleasant places again likely to 
be mercilessly desolated. 

But apart from political considerations— 
apart from scenes of tribulation and war—it 
is our present desire to direct the attention of 
our readers more particularly to that quarter 
of Asia un which at this moment all eyes are 
intently fixed—to lay before them an account 
of the kingdom of Caubul, and of the coun- 
tries which are subject to its sovereignty ; and 
that, too, as they exist in their present and 
undisturbed condition—before the rude hand 
of war has desecrated its dwellings, or broken 
in upon the blessed quietude of the Affghan 
shepherd ; while his cattle and steeds yet 
feed uninterruptedly beside their “ green pas- 
tures and still waters,” not having as yet 
heard “the shouting of the captains or the 
trumpet,” and before the borders of his land 
shake under the drums and tramplings of con- 
uests. 

It is with no little degree of difficulty, that 
the limits or boundaries of the great kingdom 
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of Caubul are to be fixed. In former times, 
the countries under the sovereignty of the 
king of Caubul covered an immense cit- 
eumference. But this once vast empire has 
of late undergone a considerable diminution, 
and been much shorne of its fair dimensions, 
owing to the distracted and anarchical state 
of the government. There is only one certain 
method by which to form anything of a cor- 
rect notion as to what countries are without 
doubt under the sovereignty of the king, and 
that is, wheresoever the king is prayed for in 
the Mahommedan service, and where his 
name is also inscribed on the current coin. 
According to the latest and most accurate 
graphical estimates, the kingdom of Cau- 

1 comprehends the immense territories of 
Affghanistaun and Seygistan, with part of 
Khorasan and Makran: Balk, with Tokares- 
taun Kilan: Kuttore, Caubul, Candahar, 
Sindy, and Cashmere; together with a portion 
of Lahore, and the greater part of Moultan. 
The whole population of this vast district 
cannot be under fourteen millions, of which 
pulation (putting aside the miscellaneous 

ndian tribes) the Affghauns contribute more 
than four millions. This people, which con- 
stitute the most powerful and effective part 
of the king of Caubul’s subjects, we shall 
Notice separately, and more at large, in suc- 
ceeding articles. At present our subject lies 
po Caubul—the head-quarters of the king- 

om. 

We had remarked in our outset, that no 
part of the old Asiatic continent was without 
some relic of antiquity. With these, Caubul, 
and the countries which encompass it, are 
everywhere overstrown. The mystery which 
envelopes them is as great as that which rests 
upon the Pyramids, or the Round Towers of 
Ireland. One of the most remarkable of 
these altogether inexplicable buildings is that 
which meets the traveller at Manikyala. It 
is called by the singular name of “a Tope,” 
and is an immense mound of massive ma- 
sonry, as much like Grecian architecture as any 
building which an European in remote parts 
of the country could now construct by the 
hands of unpractised native builders. 1t was 
some years back opened by M. Ventura, an 
agent in Ranjeet Singh’s army. By him 
there were several relics found of value, and 
of curious workmanship. They were must of 
them found to consist of three cylindrical 
boxes; one of gold, another of pewter, (or 
some mixed metal,) and a third of iron. 
Theve were cased in one another, and placed 
in a chamber, cut ina large block of stone, at 
the foundation of the pile. In addition to 
many coins and reliques were also 

found ; the people affirmed that some 
human bones had been disinterred. It is of 
8 doom-like shape, and standing as it does 
almost central, on a broad, —sz it 
is to be seen at a distance of sixteen miles.— 
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There is doubtless much room here for anti- 
quarian research. There is another of very 
remarkable autiquity, which lies on the road 
to Caubul : it is in a very decayed state; and 
numbers, of similar structure and dimensions, 
are to be seen scattered over the Punjaub. 
They are all like the one at Manikyala, and 
all go by the name of Topes or Mounds. 
They generally run one hundred feet high, 
some much more. The natives can give no 
further tradition save that they are “ Topes.”” 
Two are to be seen which are in a perfect 
state of preservation ; one is in the Khyber 
pass, about 18 miles distant, and another also 
at Belur, both of which are loftier and larger 
than that at Manikyala. The most probable 
conjecture is, that these buildings are the 
cemeteries of kings ; since they are all built 
with a chamber in the centre of the pile. 

Caubul may be approached by as many as 
five different roads ; but that which leads by 
the river is perhaps the best and pleasantest. 
Travelling across the beautiful plain of Peshz- 
wur, you at length arrive at the river of Caubul, 
which is crossed by a most curious kind of 
apparatus, and which indeed affurds a most 
frail and unsafe mode oftransport. This isa 
raft, supported by inflated skins; and the 
river, though it is not wide, is yet very rapid, 
and merchandise is never sent by this ruute. 
Travellers, as they proceed over the plains, are 
in continual dread of the pestilential Simoom; 
which is not unfrequently fatal in its effects. 
The remedy adopted iu such cases is remarke 
able. With great violence, copious streams: 
of water are poured into the mouth, a plan 
which sometimes is found successful, and a 
fire kindled near the patient has a good effect. 
As he is recovering, sugar and the dried 
— of Bokhara are beneficially adminig. 
tered. 

Caubul is a most bustling city. Imagine 
to yourself the busiest part of Lozion, pen you 
will have an exact notion of the noise created 
there. One of its chief attractions is its 
Bazaar, which is distinguished for its painted’ 
roof, and its glittering display of silk cloths 
and embroidery. The number of shops for 
the sale of dried fruits is noticeable ; and 
grapes, pears, and apples, andeven the melons 
of the by-gone season, may be ‘bought there 
ten months old. Shops and bazaars of all 
kinds, and of every trade, are to be met 
with at Caubul. 

The grape is converted into singular uses 
by the people of Caubul. They use its juice 
in roasting meat, and during meals have 
gah ry as a pickle. This is effected 

y pounding the grapes while in their crude 
unripe state, after drying them, It has, how- 
ever, a very agreeable acid flavour. They dry 
them also as raisins, and use much grape 
syrup. A pound of grapes sells for a halfs 
penny. ; 

In Caubul neither the sight nor sound of 
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a wheeled carriage is either to be seen or 
heard. A great number of horses are annu- 
ally sold in the north of India, under the 
name of Caubul horses, but almost the whoie 
in truth come from Turehestan. No horses 
in fact are bred at Caubul, except by men of 
property. Those of Heraut are carried to 
other countries. But great numbers are bred 
at Ballk, in the Caubul dominions. The 
country being destitute of navigable rivers, 
and not adapted to wheeled carriages, com- 
merce is carried on by beasts of burden: of 
these, camels are found to be the best, from 
their strength and endurance of thirst. The 
country parts are much infested by predatory 
tribes, and great precautions are obliged to be 
taken to cover a line of march, and defend a 
caravan. 

The streets of Caubul are not very narrow, 
and are kept in good condition during the dry 
weather : they are intersected by pas ola | 
aqueducts of water, which, to the population 
in eral, afford very great convenience. 
Caubul is, on the whole, a compactly-built city, 
but its houses cannot be certainly dignified by 
the epithet “ elegant ;” the greater part of them 
are constructed of sun-dried bricks and wood, 
and few of them are to be seen whose altitude 
exceeds two stories high. It is, however, 
densely peopled in every part, and contains a 
populetion of upwards of sixty thousand souls. 

river of Caubul passes through the city ; 
and Burnes learnt a tradition, which stated 
that the city had been thrice inundated by 
its waters. 

Elphinstone says, that the principal fo- 
reign trade of the kingdom of Caubul is with 
India, Persia, and Toorkestan. The exports 
to India are chiefly horses, furs, shawls, mad- 
der, tobacco, almonds, walnuts, nuts, and 

ruits. One of their principal exports is 
shawla, which are worn by every man in India 
who ean afford to buy them. The principal 
imports from India are coarse cotton cloths, 
(worn by the common people of the whole 
kingdgm), musling, silken cloth, and brocade 
and indigo in great quantities. 

Truly enchanting indeed are the gardens 
about Caubul. The variety and number of 
ifs fruits and treesis great. Peachey, plums, 
and apricots, in all their bloom and ripeness ; 

rs, apples, mulberries, and vines, are all to 

seen congregated in the compass of a sin- 
gle garden, But that which is pre-eminent 
above the rest, and is reckoned the finest in 
Caubul, is that called the King’s Garden, 
laid out by Timour Shah. — 

The tomb of the Emperor Baber is inter- 
esting as a relic, His cemetery, with its rin. 
ning clear stream and fragrant flowers, is the 


fret holiday resort of the Caubul people... 


is Commentaries are a description of Caubul. 
These are his own words regarding Caubal : 
“ The climate is extremely delightful, and 


there is no such other place -in the known’ 
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world.” And elsewhere he cries out in a strain 
of delight and exultation, “ Drink wine in the 
citadei of Caubul, and send round the cup 
without stopping, for it is at once a mountain, 
a sea, a town and a desert !”— W. ARcHER. 


Che Gatherer. 


The magnificent State Coach of Russia 
was built in Long Acre, in 1762, by order of 
the imbecile Emperor, Peter the Third, but 
his deposition and death precluded his use of 
it; it was finished for the Empress Catherine 
IL., and excited at the time general admira- 
tion. The harness with gilded buckles cost 
£1,300, and the whole was finished with the 
greatest elegance. It was first used at her 
coronation at’ Moscow, November 3d, in 
that year. 

The English were contented to dedicate 
their churches to Saint John or Saint James ; 
not so the Welsh, the church at Llangollen 
being dedicated to Saint Collen ap Gwyn- 
nawg ap Clydawg ap Cuwdra ap Ca °6 
Freichfras ap Lleyr Merim ap Einion Yrt 
ap Cunedda Wledig ! 

Remorse.—Let not the guilty man who 
may now be enjoying the pleasant sunshine 
of~prosperity, flatter himself that he shall 
escape a self-inflicted punishment for guilt. 
When adversity comes, remorse, with its poi- 
sonous fangs, begins to gnaw at the heart of 
its victim. 

F. J. Haydn, was born in 1732, at Rhorau, 
a small town forty miles distant from Vienna, 
lies buried at the foot of the steps leading up 
from St. Rupert’s little Cathedral to the 
chapel and cell of St. Maximus, at Salzburg ; 
his head, enclosed in a‘ black marble urn, is 
placed in a monument erected to him in the 
neighbouring church of the Benedictines. 

Traffic of the Metropolis—A statement 
has just been published by the Marylebone 
vestry, in connexion with the experimental 
paving of Oxford-street, which will give the 





reader some idea of the immense traffic in 


the streets of London. ‘The following is a 
copy of the statement alluded to:—On Wed- 
nesday, the 16th of January, from six in the 
morning until 12 at night.—By the Pantheon, 
347 gentlemen’s ‘two-wheel carriages, 935 
four-wheel, 890 omnibuses, 621° two-wheel 
and 752 four-wheel ‘hackney carriages, 91 
stage couches, 372 waggons and drays, 1,507 
light carts and sundries. Total, 5,515.—-By 
Stafford-place, on Friday, the 18th of Janu- 
ary, the total is,'4,753, out of which, 1,213 
were omnibuses ; on Tuesday, the 22nd of 
the same month, by Newman-street, the 
total was 6,992! and on Saturday, by Staf- 
ford-place, the total is stated to be 5.943. 
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